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BESSIE LEE. 

In an old school-house in one of our eastern 
villages, one beautiful su:nmer’s day, a group of 
merry children were assembled. Some were 
hurrying with their lessons, while others were 
turning listlessly from their books to gaze with 
anxious faces upon the clock, which ticked 
loudly (and very slowly on this particular day) 
in the corner. An afternoon holiday had been 
promised, and an excursion to a not far distant 
wood, for the purpose of gathering berries. No 
wonder, then, all looked pleased and happy. 

At length, the long-wished-for hour arrived. 
A wagon appeared at the door to convey the 
younger children and the baskets to the entrance 
of the wood, and the elder scholars tripped 
gayly on—each one with a well-filled basket in 
hand to contribute to the repast “under the 
greenwood tree.” It was not long e’re they 
reached the wood. 

*“ Q, how cool!” one exclaimed, as the breeze 
sighed through the trees and rustled the green 
leaves; “and how shady!” another cried, as 
she walked beneath the spreading branches, 

Near the entrance of the wood, meandered 
a clear stream, and the soft, rich grass sloped 
gently to the bank, while the branches of an old 
elm fell partly on the water, and formed a fairy- 
like nook; and here the children stopped,— 
*twas the very spot for their feast, before they 
gathered their berries. The baskets were 
quickly opened, and the contents spread upon 
the mossy bank. But who was to do the hon- 
ors of the table? Their choice quickly fell 
upon a beautiful girl, the daughter of the minister. 
Bessie Lee was indeed beautiful; her golden 
hair clustered round her face, and her eyes, of 
the color of noonday sky, shaded by their dark 
lashes, gave an unusually lovely expression to 
her countenance ; 

“And her laugh, full of life, without any control 
But the sweet one of gracefulness, rung from 
her soul.” 

No wonder, then, she was loved by all—rich 
and poor, young and old. A wreath of wild 
tlowers was twined by the happy subjects, and 
the lovely queen was crowned. And then they 
separated to gather the berries, going in diffe- 
rent directions, but intending to meet by the 
spring e’er they returned home. 

t Bessie hurried eagerly on towards the interior 
of the woods, but she went not alone; her 
cousin, Harry Morton, about her own age, ac- 
companied her to help fill her basket. Hand 
in hand they wandered, ever and anon stopping 
to gather the clustering berries, or the bright 
flowers, that grew in their path. They heard 
the voices of their companions, but soon the 
sound died away in the distance. Yet they 








pressed on, conversing gayly ;—but 
the baskets were filled, and should they 
not return, asked Harry of his cousin. 
She looked up,—the sun was shedding 
his declining rays through the trees, 
and the woods were flooded with golden 
light. 

‘TI did not know it was so late,” ex- 
igs ‘ claimed Bessie ; “ we shall be missed, 
mp. \*\and our schoolmates will be waiting by 

\the spring; we shall have to walk fast.” 
a They turned to retrace their steps 
fA and hastened on. “Surely,” said 

* Henry, ‘this is not the way we came; 
the trees are closer together, and I do 
not see the big chestnut we said we 
would have for a landmark.” “ Oh,” 
cried Bessie, “that is farther on; it 
was just where the two roads met ;— 
we shall soon be there—don’t you 
think so?” The poor boy did not answer; he 
felt that they had lost their way, and he feared 
to tell his cousin, for timid as a fawn she had 
always been. ag ™ . ” 

“Are you tired, Bessie?” He looked into 
her face; the flush of hope had disappeared, 
and her faltering steps could scarce support her. 
He placed his arm around her slender waist; 
“Lean on me, cousin; you are fatigued.” 

“Oh, Henry !” she exclaimed, bursting into 
tears ; “we are lost; and my poor mother, how 
will she feel? We shall never see her again; 
we shall have to stay in this dark placeall night 
—and the bears and lions—Oh, what shall we 
do ?” 

* Do not cry, dear cousin; there are no wild 
u ‘mals here now ; there is nothing to hurt us 
here. The woods of Massachusetts are free; 
and don’t you know what we read this morning, 
—there are no lions in America ?” 

And so he tried to comfort her, and poor 
Bessie dried her eyes and tried to smile. “* We 
are like the ‘ Babes in the Wood,’ Harry ; only 
I am afraid there are no pretty robins who will 
cover us up with leaves, and watch over us.” 

The last rays of the sun faded away, and the 
golden-fringed clouds melted into blue. The 
full moon rose high in the heavens, and the 
bright stars shone calmly down on the lost ones. 
Exhausted, the cousins sank upon the grass, 
under an old tree, whose friendly branches 
stretched far and wide to shelter them. 

“I can go no farther,” cried Bessie; “my 
head aches, and I feel so tired. Oh, if I could 
only see mother,—she will be so frightened. 
Do you think any one will come to find us?” 

“ Do not feel so bad,” said Henry ; “ nothing 
will hurt us. God will take care of us, and it 
will soon be morning, and then we can easily 
find our way out of the woods. Your father 
will send some one for us, and may come him- 
self, who knows ?” 

“Hark !” cried Bessie, springing to her feet ; 
“did you not heara noise? Something rustled 
in the grass; ] am sure it was a snake.” She 
clung closer and closer to Harry, and it was 
with difficulty he could soothe her. He told 
her how groundless were her fears; that a pro- 
tecting Providence watched over them, and 
they would not be harmed. 

He wrapped her shaw] closer around her, for 
the night air was chilly to her tender frame. 
“The soft grass shall be your bed, Bessie, and 
I will watch over you; but first let us say our 
evening prayer, just as if we were at home.” 
Together the cousins knelt down and offered 
their humble petition to the Most High, and 
then they lay down on their mossy bed to sleep, 
—Bessie, with her head pillowed on the breast 
of Harry; his arm supported her, and so they 





slept. Sweet visions of home haunted their 
dreams, and their parents’ loved faces smiled 
upon and blessed them. ; 

It was morning ; the sun was just rising, and 
a faint light was diffused through the trees, and 
the birds were carolling forth their matin songs. 
Bessie still slept—the innocent sleep of child- 
hood. Henry lay in the same position, for he 
would not disturb her. For hours he had lain 
listening to every sound. 

At length Bessie awoke; she looked around, 
—“Where am 1?” were the first words that 
escaped her lips. She lookedat Henry. “Oh! 
I remember now; we have been here all night. 
Do you think we shall get home to day ?” 

“Oh, yes ;” said her cousin, gayly. “1 am 
so glad you have rested so well. We willsoon 
set out, and perhaps we shall get home to break- 
fast. But eat some of the berries, Bessie, and 
then we will try and find our way out of the 
wood.” 

She tasted the berries, but pushed them 
aside. “I cannot eat; I feel, Harry, if we do 
not soon get home, I shall never eat again.” — 

“Oh! do not grieve so, dear, dear Bessie. 
Look, the sun is shining brightly through the 
trees ; so that is east, and you know the woods 
lie west of the school-house; so we will walk 
towards the sun, and then we will soon see 
dear home.” He placed his arm carefully 
around her, and they set out, her steps still 
faltering. 

Mile after mile they thus walked, for they 
had wandered far the preceeding night. At 
times the trees grew thinner, and they would 
congratulate themselves they were almost home ; 
but then again they could hardly find their way 
through the overgrown path. 

“T cannot go much farther, Harry; for my 
head throbs almost to bursting, and I am so 
dizzy, can hardly see.” Bessie stopped and 
leaned for support against a tree; her hat fell 
back and revealed her face deadly pale. Poor 
Harry gazed upon her in despair. What ifshe 
should die there in the wood, away from all that 
loved her? The thought was agony,—the 
scalding tears started to his eyes. He took 
hold of her hand ; “ Bessie, speak to me ; lean 
upon me—we will soon be home, only think so.” 

At that instant, a plunge was heard in a 
neighboring bush. Bessie, too, heard it; it 
recalled her fleeting senses. She looked up,— 
a beatiful dog came bounding towards her. 
She stretched out her arms; “Tis Carlo; dear, 
dear Carlo!” The dog crouched at her feet. 
She stooped to embrace the animal—the tear- 
drops glistened in her eyes and fell warm upon 
the faithful creature. “Oh, Harry! he has 
come to save us; we shall see home once 
more.” ; 

But she was too weak to walk, and how was 
he to bear her home? Delicately formed him- 
self, and worn out with fatigue and watching 
nearly the whole night, he could scarce bear 
his own weight. Carlo bounded gayly on, in- 
viting them to follow. A voice was heard in 
the distance, calling on their names,—“ Bessie! 
Harry!” He tried to answer, but his voice was 
low and feeble. “Bessie, let me help you; I 
hear voices ; let us try to meet them ; I will sup- 
port you.” He raised her from the ground and 
tried to bear her on. The voices approached 
nearer and nearer; again he essayed to answer, 
—this time he was heard. They saw some one 
coming rapidly towards them, and recognized 
Bessie’s father. He hurried on, and received 
the almost insensible form of his child in his 
arms. He was accompanied by some of his 
neighbors, who supported Harry home. Scarce 
half an hour elapsed, e’er Bessie was laid in her 





mother’s arms. Carlo, half maddened with joy 
frisked and gambolled round them. In vain 
poor Bessie tried to tell her story, but tears and 
sobs choked her voice. 

They had wandered very far into the woods. 
On the return of their schoolmates without 
them, the anxious father, accompanied by some 
kind neighbors, had spent the night in search of 
them; but had been unable to trace them, and 
returned wearied and alone. Another party 
had immediately formed, and the bereaved father 
had insisted on again accompanying them. 
Carlo, Bessie’s little favorite, had followed, and 
it was the instinct of the faithful animal that led 
the father to his children. And now they were 
safe in their own loved home; and many a fer- 
vent prayer of thanksgiving for the recovery of 
the lost ones ascended that night to heaven, 
from the humble dwelling of Pastor Lee. £.a, s. 

Moral Tales. 








“THE WIFE FOR ME!” 

Horace Hastings was a sober, sensible, enter- 
prising bachelor, of some seven and twenty 
years, who having obtained an excellent reputa- 
tion by his industry and integrity, and having 
made himself useful to the mercantile firm in 
Boston, with whom he had served an appren- 
ticeship, was at length invited to a partnership 
in the concern. For sometime he had been en- 
couraged to anticipate this elevation, and he 
soberly and energetically entered upon the new 
duties of his position. When business crowded, 
he had but little leisure to mourn over his 
celibate condition, but when the hurrying season 
was over, and hours each day hung heavy upon 
his -hands, he could not help thinking how 
delightful it would be, had he but a house and 
a gentle wife of his own. His pecuniary cir- 
cumstances now warranted such luxuries, and 
he resolved to marry, when he could find a lady 
just suited to his mind.” 

Near a country village in Maine, not a thou- 
sand miles from Bangor, lived an old friend of 
his father, and being on a collecting tour in that 
region during the autumn months, he determin- 
ed to accept an oft-repeated invitation to spend 
a few days with the old gentleman, and sent a 
note announcing his coming. 

At the appointed time he reached the resi- 
dence of his old friend, and found that the 
family were prepared and pleased to welcome 
him as a geese. In the parlor were two young 
ladies, well dressed and quite bkandsome. He 
was duly introduced to Misses Jane and Char- 
lotte, and found them accomplished and sensible 
young ladies. Being just now very susceptible 
to the tender passions, he was easily pleased, 
and exerted his powers to make himself agreea- 
ble to the flattered maidens. He succeeded, of 
course. Sensible men, of his age and prospects, 
always do, when they try. And as his eye 
wandered in conversation from one handsome,,. 
intelligent face to another, he caught himself 
several times mentally inquiring, “* Which would 
make the better wife 7” 

The mother, and a neat looking maid,.were 
seen at intervals passing from the kitchen pre: 
paring the supper. The girl who set out the 
table, and spread the white, stainless cloth, and. 
arranged the plates, seemed to do it so grace- 
fully and quietly, as if she had made such duties 
a study as a science, won a passing glance of 
admiration as a very neat and pretty servant— 
a model of a “help.” Altogether, he thought 
it was a charming family, When they sat at 


the cheerful supper, and he tasted the light, 
home-made bread, and the sweet, fresh butter, 
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and the thinly sliced home cured beef, the hot, 
well-flavored tea, the excellency and good taste 
manifested in the whole ordering, he felicitated 
himself upon having found so pleasant a home, 
even if it was only for a few days. After the 
supper was over, and the table was cleared a 
third young lady, very neatly dressed, entered 
the room, and was formally introduced to him 
as one of the sisters—Miss Sarah. He was not 
a little surprised to find that the neat servant 
girl, whose handy work had won his admiration, 
was one ofthe sisters. He found her sprightly, 
cheerful, as accomplished, and he thought a 
little more graceful, than Jane, who was older, 
or Charlotte, who was younger than herself. 
He thought a little more mearly of himself, for 
having taken her to be a hired girl in the family, 
but not a whit more meanly of her for having 

’ revealed herself in that capacity. And his per- 
plexity was somewhat increased as he set down 
on his bed side in the chamber to which he was 
shown by his host, and said to himself, “ Which 
of the three ?” 

In the morning, after a night’s sound sleep— 
for he was not sufficiently in love to keep him 
awake—he entered the breakfast room, and was 
soon joined by the two young ladies, who had 
first welcomed him. Sarah was not yet visible, 
but when they sat down at table, and Jane had 

ured out the coffee, Sarah came smiling in 

ehind a clean, white apron, and with a steam- 
ing pile of hot, buckwheat cakes in her hand, 
which from the hue of her cheeks she had just 
been baking. If there was a blush on her 
cheek, any eye might see it was forced there by 
the fire, and not by the sense of a 
on account of the office she so gracefully filled. 
She greeted the guest with a welcome smile, 
deposited her load of edibles, and retnrned to 
the kitchen whence she tripped again in a few 
minutes with another plate of cakes, most beau- 
tifully baked, by her own skill. Horace eat a 
large quantity of them, more than enough 
merely to satisfy hunger, because of the beauti- 
ful little hands that had made them. And then 
he wandered over the farm with the old man, and 
ed of horses and cows and crops, as though 
e knew something about them as well as broad- 
cloths and calicoes. At dinner time, Jane and 
Charlotte were in the parlor waiting for him, 
and Sarah, as usual, was bustling about the 
kitchen. “I do wish,” said he, “that one of 
those girls would take Sarah’s place in the 
kitchen a little while, that | might find out some 
of their housekeeping qualities, and that I might 
have a little more chat with her.” 

Bat he waited for such a change in vain, 
though he found some opportunities of converse, 
and discovered all he wished to know just then, 
about her mental qualifications and acquire- 
ments, and at the close of the fourth day, just 
before he had got into bed, he slapped the white 
ctounterpane emphatically, and said to it—as 
ti\ere was nobody in the room, I suppose he 
mist have spoken to the counterpane or the 
be: post—“ She's the wife for me.” 

‘\"he next day was the outer limit of his visit, 

and as he stood at the window after breakfast, 
he saw Sarah with that witching white apron, 
trip omt into the orchard to shake down some 
apples —for it was es day and pies were to 
be made. Horace strolled out after her, and 
shook the tree, and helped pick up the apples, 
:and carried the basket as they returned slowly, 
wery slowly, tothe house. What it was he 
-whispered in her ear she never told, but she 
seeemed not displeased, though evidently sur- 
» prised and a little frightened. 

_A year after Horace was at the house of his 

« ld friend again, and this time Sarah was not so 
1 auch inthe kitchen. There were great pre- 
: ions for a wedding going forward, and in 
« & few days Sarah became Mrs. Horace Hastings, 
‘aridaew in a splendid Boston mansion she fully 
‘,justifies the wisdom of her dear husband's 
“chaice, by being to him a most excellent wife, 
and.a-superlative housekeeper.— Watchman. 


Sabbath School. — 





‘SEED TAKING ROOT. 


‘“Thetfollowing fact may cheer and encourage 
Sabbath school T'eachers in being instant in 
season and out of season, in imparting truth to 
. immortal souls :— 
‘During the spring of 18—, I was called to 
- witness the last days and stand by the dying 
pillow of Miss Mary D——. Consumption in 
a gentle, yet certain form, had prayed upon her 








system till it was chilled by the icy hand of 
death. She was a Christian—had possessed 
the faith and hope, that was now as an anchor 
to her soul, for several years. 

A very short time before her death, she said 
to me, M——,, can you find the place in the 
Bible where the Saviour is spoken of as sitting 
as a refiner and purifier of silver? ‘In Mala- 
chi,” I replied, and brought the Bible and read 
it to her from the third chapter. “Can you 
listen while I tell you a story?” she asked. 
Her weakness was such, that he knew some 
time would be occupied in saying all she wished. 
I urged her to tell it to me, hoping for a more 
free expression of her feelings than was her 
custom to give, even to her most dear friends. 
She began :—* When I was a little girl, about 
four years old, I went to the Sabbath school. 
My teacher, an old lady, once explained to me 
the verse, “And he shall sit as a refiner and 
purifier of silver,” &c., something like this. 
She said that the refiner of silver placed the ore 
in a crucible over a furnace, and by heat sepa- 
rated the silver from the dross mixed with it. 
During the operation, the refiner watched it 
very closely till he could see his own image 
clearly reflected in the silver, when he knew it 
was fit to remove from the furnace. And thus 
my Saviour sits, and watches, and watches, and 
watches, till he sees me pure, and then he will 
take me to himself.” 

Oh, if you could have heard the earnest tones 
of the dying, utter these words as [ did, calmly, 
trustfully, wishing to die, as she expressed it ; 
seen her uplifted eye and hands, as if she saw 
and realized the presence of her Redeemer 
close beside her—no fear to go and be forever 
with Him, and still willing to remain longer if 
it was necessary, in order to be prepared to 
enter heaven, her home of rest above, you would 
have felt as I did, how priceless to a soul just 
about to depart from this life, is the knowledge 
and understanding of one verse of God’s Word. 

Years have passed—nearly twenty in this 
case—and perhaps during the lapse of time, that 
verse of Scripture had never before been parti- 
cularly noticed by Miss Mary, certainly could 
not have been appreciated ; but now, when most 
needed and peculiarly fitted to comfort, strength- 
en and support her soul, it is brought home to 
her recollection. Perhaps some ministering 
spirit commissioned from the heavenly world 
suggests it. The early associations of child- 
hood are vividly recalled, and though she might 
have forgotten the name of her teacher, yet the 
lesson taught was food to her soul. ™. s. M. 

Concord, Mass. [ Recorder. 











Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


MORNINGS AND EVENINGS. 
no. Xtit.—A ViLttaGe Grave-YaRpD. 


It was on a bright, October day that I visited 
the grave-yard in the village of H.—my early 
home. All nature seemed rejoicing in its own 
perfect loveliness ; each leaf and flower were 
bathed in golden sunlight, and over all, was 
bending that soft, serene sky, so peculiar to our 
autumnal days. 

I stood by the graves of those who had been 
dear to me, and who had long since past away ; 
and memory recalled the words and tones 
and looks of other days, till my head throbbed, 
and my heart ached with the intensity of its 
emotions. I was just rising to leave the yard, 
when [ saw a funeral procession entering the 
gate. It consisted of a middle-aged man, a 
woman apparently his wife, and a little boy 
about six years of age, who followed as mourn- 
ers, and some half dozen neighbors who accom- 
panied them. As I aftewards learned, this 
father and mother had came in from a remote 
part of the town to bury in one grave, two 
children, one four, and the othertwo years of 
age. They had died of scarlet fever, one after 
the other, and the sorrow-stricken parents had 
now brought the precious dust to its last, sad 
resting place. They were in two little coffins, 
and the mother’s face wore a look of inexpressi- 
ble agony as one after the other was lowered 
into the grave, the smallest being placed above 
the other. She seemed unconscious of every 
thing about her, and long, deep sobs burst forth 
at intervals; no other sound broke the stillness. 
The clergyman stood forward as if about to 
—_ but as he looked on that stricken mother, 

e words died away upon his lips. Alas, 


how vain are words to soothe in such hours of 
anguish! None seem appropriate, save those 
of the words of God. 

“ Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in 
thy sight,” at last said he, in a scarcely audible 
tone, his voice almost choked by painful emotion, 
“Not my will, but thine be done.” Again it 
was still. The bright sun looked down upon 
the grave and the breaking hearts, as smilingly 
as if no such thing as death and sorrow were 
ever known. Looking upward into that serene 
azure, the man of God continued, “In my 
Father's house are many mansions—Let them 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” The mother’s eye looked upward and 
her face grewcalmer. Doubtless she thought of 
her darlings enfolded in the arms of a Saviour’s 
love—a love even stronger and tenderer than 
hers; would she cal} them back from that home 
of glory—would she shroud those radient 
spirits in a robe of flesh—could she desire to 
expose them totemptation, sin and sorrow ? 

She turned to leave the place where lay her 
beautiful, her beloved ones, and another burst 
of tears came from her sad heart, as she took 
the last look of the precious spot. I soon lost 
sight of her; but I followed her in imagination 
to her home, now so silent. How would she 
miss the childish prattle; how often in fancy 
hear the pattering of little feet upon the thres- 
hold, and the soft breathing in the cradle! God 
be with thee, bereaved mother, and bind up thy 
bleeding heart! 

“And yet why mourn? Their soft repose 

Shall never more be broke by pain— 

Their lips no more in sighs unclose, 

Their eyes shall never weep again. 


And think not that the blushing flower 

Shall wither in the church-yard sod ; 
*T' was made to gild an angel’s bower 
Within the Paradise of God. Aunt Fanny. 


Natural ffistorp. 

















ORIGINAL. 


FISH ES.—NO. 11. 
THE EEL. 


There are quite a agro of these fishes, and 
the natural history of each is very interesting. 
We will commence withthe common eel. This 
is a very singular fish in many respects, it is 
known sometimes to quit its native element, 
and during the night, to wander along the 
meadows, for change of habitation as well as 
for prey, as it feeds on snails, insects and rep- 
tiles on its way. During the winter it remains 
in a torpid state, bedding itself in the mud, like 
the rest of the serpent tribe, of whose nature it 
in some measure partakes. It is extremely 
sensitive to the cold, and will eagerly shelter 
itself in a whisp of straw; which well known 
habit frequently induces persons to throw straw 
into a pond in co!ld weather, and by this means 
the unwary eel is often taken. 

The eyes of this fish are placed very near the 
nose, the under jaw is longer than the upper; 
the teeth are small, but very sharp and nume- 
rous. Beneath each eye it has a minute orifice, 
and at the end of the nose are two others and 
their sense of smell, like all other fish, is re- 
markably keen. Eels vary much in their colors, 
from an almost sooty hue, to a light olive green, 
and some called silver eels are of a beautiful 
white underneath and light green above. 

The Congar Eel. This fish grows to an 
immense size, and is exceedingly fierce and 
illnatured ; they have been taken ten feet and a 
half long, and eighteen inches in circumference 
in the thickest part. They differ from the 
common ecl in size and in color, for they are of 
a much darker hue, and in the form of the lower 
jaw which in the congor eel is much shorter 
than the upper. They are extremely vorocious, 
and prey upon other fish, particularly crabs, of 
which they are very fond. Fishermen are much 
afraid of the large congars, which sometimes 
cling around their legs and endanger them 
much ; they therefore kill them as quickly as 
possible, by striking them on the under side of 
their bodies, where they are tender and easily 
killed. “In April, 1808, one was taken at 
Yarmouth, England, which knocked down its 
captor before it could be secured.” Some of 
them are very strong, and would crush a man’s 
leg very soon if allowed to cling to it. 

A singular use is made of this fish by the 
Spaniards, or it would seem singular to us, I 





will give it in the words of the writer who 





speaks of it. “On the coast of Cornwall, these 
fish constitute a considerable article of com- 
merce, where they are dried and afterwards 
ground to powder, which is used by the 
Spaniards to thicken their soups with.” We 
should, my little friends, I think, prefer some 
other kind of thickening for our soups; but 
perhaps this powder may have some peculiarly 
desirable flavor which the people who'use it 
are well aware of. 

I must close this article now, my little friends, 
promising to tell you in my next something 
about the Electrical Eel, which is the most re- 
markable of the eel species. EstTewe. 





Parental. 
1 COULD NOT HELP IT. 


A mother had had frequent occasion to re- 
prove her little daughter for using a naughty 
word which the child had learned from one of 
her little companions. As reproof did not avail 
to correct the practice, the child was told that 
if she continued to repeat the word, she would 
be punished. A few days after, she was 
heard speaking the naughty word, and was 
observed to start as if frightened at what she 
had done. She soon went to her mother with 
a sad countenance, and thus confessed her 
fault. “TI said , (repeating the word,) 
but I could not help it, mother.” 

Now this little girl spoke the truth when 
she said she could not help it, and yet she was 
to blame. J will tell you why she could not 
help it, and then I will tell you why she was to 
blame. 

When she first heard the word, it amused 
her very, much, for she was always full of 
mirthfulness, and then she would repeat it for 
the purpose of making the other children laugh. 
The more she repeated it, the more natural it 
was for her to do it, until she would do it invo- 
luntarily. But then, when she had determined 
not to use the word any more, she said it with- 
out being aware what she was doing until she 
heard the sound of her own voice. 

And now I will tell you why she was to 
blame. She was to blame because she contin- 
ued to repeat the thing after she found it was 
wrong. She was only five and a half years old, 
and I suppose was not aware that she was doing 
wrong, until her mother first reproved her. It 
would have been very easy for her to stop then, 
but she preferred to indulge her mirthful pro- 
pensity in that way, and therefore she was to 
blame when she could not help it. 

When a child tells a lie once, it is easier to 
do it the second time, and still easier the third 
time, and so on, until it is much easier to tell a 
lie than to speak the truth. By repeatedly using 
profane language, persons sometimes get so into 
the habit of swearing, that it seems to be as natu- 
ral for them to take God’s name in vain, as it is to 
breathe. I knewa man who began this practice 
in early life, and when he became old tried to 
correct it. When in conversation, he would 
frequently make an apology for some profane 
expression, and would say that he was so in the 
habit of it that he could not help it. This is 
just what the Bible means when it says, ‘Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots? then may ye also do good who are 
accustomed to do evil.’ 

There is one bad habit that children are 
more in danger of forming perhaps, than any 
other, and that is Sabbath breaking. This has 
become a very fashionable vice. Children 
trained in a Sabbath school, will hardly believe 
it when I tell them that men and women flock 
to Chelsea beach by hundreds on the Sabbath 
day for pleasure. Now although they have 
formed the habit of breaking the fourth com- 
mandment, they cannot with the least sem- 
blance of truth, make the apology, We cannot 
help taking our pleasure excursions on the 
Sabbath day.—Congregationalist. 














A Cnitp’s Prayer.—A little girl of tive 
years of age, was equally fond of her mother 
and grandmother. On the birth-day of the 
latter, her mother said to her, “ My dear, you 
must pray to God to bless your grandmamma, 
and that she may live to be very old.” The 
child looked with some surprise at her mother, 
who, perceiving it, said, “ Well, will you not 
pray to God to bless your grandmamma, and 
that she may become very old?” “Ah, mam- 
ma!” said the child, “she is very old already,— 
I will rather pray that she may become young.” 








———_ 
——— 
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ORIGINAL, 


LITTLE SARAH AND THE BEE. 


“Ts it not very strange, mama, that the bees 
should find honey in those poisonous flowers ? 
Isaw them when Willie and I were walking 
this morning. How can they know which is 
the poison and which is the honey?” ‘God, 
my dear child, has given them a guide which 
Philosophers have named instinct. It is the 
same which guides them in the formation of 
those curiously wrought little cells, and in con- 
necting them into the beautiful masses of honey 
comb, and then filling them with the sweet 
treasures of their toil. Is there any thing in 
your little life, my child, that resembles the 
poison and the honey?” “Mama, I remember 
what our teacher told us a few days ago. She 
said God had given us a power of knowing 
much that is kind, good and virtuous, from the 
evil and wicked, and that this was named can- 
science. She said if we would always listen to 
what our conscience told us, and do just as it 
directed us, it would be like a little guardian 
angel to us all our lives. She said it would 
help us to keep many wicked thoughts and 
wishes out of our hearts, and keep us more 
safely from all the wickedness that is in the 
world. Mama, sin is like the poison, and to be 
good is like the honey.” “Yes, my love, and 
suppose the bee mingled the poison with the 
honey 2” ‘We should all die, mama, when we 
ate it.” “Yes, we should, Sarah, it would 
poisen our whole bodies, and we should die ; 
but that is not more certain, my dear child, than 
than that sin in our soul is a poison there—will 
you think of this, Sarah ?” 

“ Mother,” said young Willie, who had been 
listening in silence, “may I tell one thing [ 
have been thinking about?” “ What is it, my 
son?” “It was about my lesson in history last 
evening. Did not Socrates take the honey from 
the poison? he was so good and the people 
around him were so very wicked,” “ Yes that 
is very true, Willie, the inscription “ Know 
thyself,” over which he meditated so philosophi- 
cally and devoutly, he found on that profane 
and idolatrious Temple of Appollo at Delphos. 
As he lived 470 years before Christ, and among 
idolatrous heathen, who know nothing of the 
Bible or the God of the Bible, it is indeed won- 
derful, that he was a man of so much purity 
and elevation of thought, and felt such sincere 
and deep reverence for the being of aGod. He 
declared virtue to be the only true wisdom, and 
said vice was insanity. But the flowers from 
which he was compelled to gather, were almost 
entirely poisonous. It is not so with you, my 
children. You have good books to read, Chris- 
tian friends to instruct you ; and besides, your 
conscience to guide you, you have your Bibles, 
and in them you c1n read the life of Jesus Christ 
who was perfect in all that is truly good and 
great, and lived more than 30 years in this 
world without being guilty of one sin. 

Ba'timore. Artuur Lee. 


LITTLE THORNS. , 


The thorns on a rose or blackberry bush are 
very little things, but they will tear your hands, 
and irritate your flesh, and make you feel very 
uncomfortable. Thistles are smaller still, but 
but if you get them in vour flesh, the pain will 
be dreadful until they are removed. Nettles 
are so small that you can hardly see them with 
the naked eye: butif you touch them they will 
torment you. No matter how joyous and full 
of glee you may be, one of the least of these 
thorns is enough to turn your joy into grief and 
your laughter to crying. A nettle in your 
finger is enough to spoil your pleasure, and 
bring down you highest glee. 

So the sweetest, the most clinging affection 
is often shaken by the slighest breath of un- 
kindness. An unkind word froma beloved one, 
isa thorn to a sensitive mind, that sends a pang 
to the heart. A cross look is a thistle in the 
eye. A cold expression from a friend, is a net- 
tle in the finger. These little things alienate 
affection and spoil friendship. These are the 
“Tittle foxes that spoil the vines.” The delicate 
rings and tendrils of the vines are agitated by 
the faintest breeze of summer. The little foxes, 
running over the vines, break off those tender 
cords that bind them to the trellis, and leave 
them at the mercy of the winds. 


must pluck out the thorns of ill-temper, the 
thistles of envy, and the nettles of jealousy, and 
drive away all the little foxes that walk rudely 
over and break the tendrils of affection that 
that cling around the heart.—V. Y. Obs. 


Morality. 


CHILDREN, TAKE WARNING. 


Sometimes parents are very wicked, and lead 
their children into evil ways ; but for the most 
part fathers and mothers are pleased when they 
do well. Religious parents feel a great anxiety 
that their children should remember their Crea- 
tor in the days of their youth. They pray that 
God would preserve them ; they are very sorry 
when they do wrong, and do all in their power 
to make them good. Children have sinful hearts 
and do not like to be restrained, and for this 
reason we often find them disobedient to their 
parents, who are their best friends. A disobe- 
dient child almost always grows up to be wick- 
ed; and when it is too late finds that it would 
have been much better to have obeyed its 
parents. 

I will tell you what lately happened in Cali- 
fornia, that country where so many people have 
gone to find gold. There wasa young man 
who went out to that country in hope of becom- 
ing rich, He was very wicked, and although 
he was only twenty years of age, he was a pro- 
fane swearer,a Sabbath breaker, a cheat, a 
despiser of religion, and vicious in other re- 
spects. When he arrived in California he 
found a great many young men as wicked as 
himself, and in their company he spent his 
time in drinking, gambling, and rioting. To 
make his conscience easy in this dreadful 
course of sin, he became a Universalist, that is, 
to believe that all men will be saved at last, no 
matter how wicked they may have been. Thus 
he went on, adding sin to sin, until he took the 
life of a fellow man. Then he was seized and 
tried, and was condemned to be hanged. His 
sin had found him out, and he-was beginning 
to feel that the way of the transgressor is hard. 
A Presbyterian clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Woods, 
went to see the wretched young man in prison, 
and endeavoured to bring him to a sense of his 
sins, and to turn his thoughts to that Saviour 
who alone could rescue him from hell, which 
was gaping wide to receive his ruined soul. 
For a time he could make no impression on his 
hardened heart ; but at length he began to feel 
his wretchedness, and to lament the course he 
had pursued. He had but a few days to live, 
and he was anxious to hear the advice of the 
good minister. He was hanged in the presence 
of a great many people, and the minister tried 
to make some good uses of his terrible fate by 
preaching a sermon, and warning the young 
people who heard it. In this sermon he said 
that the first great sin of this unhappy young 
man was disobedience to his parents. 














Benevolence. 








FED BY A MOUSE. 


A godly widow, poor and friendless, rose 
from her hard, humble bed one winter morning, 
and searched her cupboard in vain for a crust 
of bread to stay her hunger, or to give to|her two 
children, whose wistful eyes followed her move- 
ments. She found no bread, had no money, 
and knew no earthly friend to whom she dare 
apply. And then she went to God! The big 
tears rolled down her cheeks, as she kneeled 
and sobbed out her petitions. She arose from 
her devotions calm and confiding, for she had 
asked for “daily bread” of Him who had 
taught her this very form of prayer, and the 
promise was sweetly suggested to her soul, 
“thy bread shall be given thee, and thy water 
shall be sure ;” even hunger seemed appeased or 
forgotten in the refreshment of spirit communion 
with God had afforded. 

There came arap at the cottoge door, and in 
answer to the customary bidding it opened and 
an unknown lady stood upon the threshold. 
“Ts yourname Mrs. Gray ?” inquired she. “It 
is!” “T heard you were very poor, and have 
brought you a loaf of bread if you will accept 
it.” And she laid the welcome present upon the 
widow’s table. ‘You see that there is a little 
hole in the side of the loaf,” said the stranger; 
“the truth is, my husband is unwell and has a 





If children and youth would be happy, they 


very fastidious appetite, and when this loafwas 


placed upon the table this morning, he discover- 
ed the traces of the nibbling of a mouse at the 
side of it, and it sickened him so that he could 
not eat, and he told me totake it away and not 
to lethim see itagain. It is sweet, fresh bread, 
and I did not like to throw it away, and so I 
enquired for some poor family, and was told of 
you. I cut away the part the mouse nibbled, 
very nicely, and if you will take it you are 
welcome to it. 

Tears of gratitude stood in the widow’s eyes 
as she uttered herthanks; and the kind stranger 
asked more particularly after her circumstan- 
ces, became interested for her, slipped a shilling 
in her hand when she left, and came back again 
and again with supplies for the poor widow’s 
needs. 

The little mouse did not come directly to the 
widow with the bread as did the ravens to 
Elijah, but indirectly was the means of securing 
to her many d loaf. ‘And so,” said the widow, 
“to shame my unbelief the Lord caused that 
even a pilfering mouse should be the means of 
administering to my necessities.” GLANNIS. 
Watchman and Reflector. 





Religion, 





“THE BEST BOOK.” 


Tn June of the year 37, my mother was pros- 
trated on a bed of languishing, and the slow 
but sure nature of her disease, told of approach- 
ing departure from earth. But a few days 
before her death, she requested that two Bibles 
might be procured, intended as parting gifts to 
her two youngest children, soon to be left 
orphans, and at an age of peculiar danger to 
their principles. On receiving the Bibles, she 
desired to have transcribed on the blank leaves, 
beneath their names and hers, some appropriate 
and favourite lines—in that of her son, and 
youngest child, those beautiful lines by Ken- 
nedy, commencing, “Remember, love, who 
gave thee this:” and these precious volumes 
were presented to the children for whom they 
were designed, by her own hands, and. with a 
mother’s farewell advice and blessing. 

Although many years have not passed since 
that impressive season, life’s vicissitudes to the 
youngest born, were not few or unimportant; 
and from amid the allurements of a distant city 
of our land, the boy returned to his early home 
a man, to die in the arms of his kindred, with 
the blessed hope of the Gospel to cheer his last 
hours. The recollection of his mother and her 
parting gift were never forgotten, and though 
earth seemed for a time to claim his affections, 
the privileged of us who ministered to him in his 
last sickness, were permitted to behold the 
fruits of grace and a mother’s blessing, in the 
conversion and sustaining Christian hope of our 
beloved but departed brother.— Boston Christian 
Observer. 





A MERITED REBUKE. 

Some time ago a man was tried at Cambridge, 
for a robbery committed on an aged gentlewo- 
man in her own house. The judge was Baron 
Smith, a man of an amiable character for re- 
ligion. He asked the gentlewoman if the 
prisoner at the bar was the person who robbed 
her. “Truly my lord,” she said, “I cannot 
positively say it was he, for it was duskish 
when I was robbed, so dark that I could hardly 
discern the features of his face.” ‘“ Where 
were you when he robbed you?” “TI was ina 
closet that joins my bed-chamber, and he had got 
into my house while my servant had gone out 
on an errand.” ‘ What day of the week was 
it?” “t was the Lord’s day evening, my lord.” 
“‘ How had you been employed when he robbed 
you?” ‘My lord, I ama Protestant dissenter ; 
{ had been at the meeting that day, and had 
retired into my closet in the evening for prayer 
and meditation on what I had been hearing 
through the day.” She had no sooner uttered 
these words, than the court, which was crowded 
with some hundreds of students, rang witha 
peal of loud laughter. The judge looked round 
the court as one astonished, anc with a decent 
solemnity laid his hand upon the bench, as if he 
was going to rise, and with no small emotion of 
spirit, spoke to the following effect: ‘Good 
God! where amI? Am [ in the place of one 
of the univesities of this kingdom, where it is to 
be supposed, that young gentlemen are educated 
in the principles of religion as well as in al} 





useful learning ? and for such a laugh in so in- 
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decent a manner,*on hearing an aged Christia” 
tell that she retired into her closet on a Lord 8 
day evening for prayer and meditation! Blus 





and be ashamed all of you, if you are capable 


of it, as well you may; and if any of your tutors 
are here, let them bash also to see inhow 
irreligious a manner their pupils and students 
behave.” And then turning tothe lady he said, 
“don’t be discouraged, madam, by this piece of 
rude and unmannerly, as well as irreligious 
usage; you have no reason to be ashamed of 
what you have on this occasion, and in this 
public manner, said; on the contrary you may 
glory in it. It adds dignity to your character, 
and shame belongs to them who would expose 
it to redicule.” 


Editorial. 




















MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XIX. 
JOHN MILTON. 


Physical infirmities have a great tendency to 
depress the energies of the mind, and to dis- 
qualify persons from arduous or useful under- 
takings; and we unvariably excuse those 
laboring under personal affliction from all active 
exertion. Consequently, our admiration is 
justly excited when we see persons who are 
thus afflicted, not only exhibit fine examples of 
fortitude and pious resignation, but also confer 
actual benefits on society by their exertions. 

John Milton, the world-renowned author of 
“ Paradise Lost,” exhibited the noblest qualities 
of moral heroism, under the pressure of the 
most severe infirmity that can afflict a human 
being—that of blindness. He was born in 
Bread street, in the city of London, D&cember 
9th, 1608, and received his education at St. 
Paul’s school, and Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
From his earliest youth he was distinguished 
for a studious, thoughtful turn of mind, and 
great delicacy and purity of manners and con- 
versation. After leaving the University he, 
passed five years in studious retirement, at his 
father’s house ; where he composed his Comus 
and other poems, especially those entitled 
“Allegro,” or the mirthful man, and “ Pense- 
roso,” or the melancholy man. 

After this he went to France and Italy. On 
his return, great changes were taking place in 
society, and Milton engaged in the education 
of youth, for many years, in the city of London. 
At length, however, politics took up much of 
his attention. He became Latin Secretary to 
Oliver Cromwell, and the literary champion of 
the Republican cause. On the restoration of 
Charles II, it is said that a report was very 
generally circulated of Milton’s death, and that 
he had to keep carefully concealed, in order to 
escape the vengeance of those in authority. At 
this time, when poverty and obscurity were his 
lot, his misfortunes were greatly increased by 
his blindness. He bore his infirmity with 
Christian resignation and heroism. His bean- 
tiful sonnet, written to his friend, Cyriac Skin- 
ner, shows that his energy of mind was not 
impared by the loss of his sight, but that he was 
consoled by the firm belief, that he had become 
blind through his diligence in defending, by 
his pen, what he believed to be truth and free- 
dom. 

From his earliest youth, Milton had earnestly 
desired, as he himself says, “to have something 
so written as that my countrymen would not 
willingly let it die ;’ but he adds his conviction, 
that this was not to bedone in “the heart of 
youth,” butonly by “fervent and devout prayer 
to Him who can illumine with all wisdom and 
knowledge, and sends out his cherubim with a 
live coal from off his altar, totouch the lips of 
whom he pleases,” : 

Thus, through life, there was a devout con- 





secration of all his powers to Him who gave 
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them ; and when in age, and sorrow, and blind- 
ness, he recalled the desire of his life to write 
something that should do honor to God, his 
country and himself, and, directing his thoughts 
heavenward, though all around was dark and 
mournful, he enjoyed a Divine sunshine of the 
soul, and by his glorious epic poem, “ ParaDIsE 
Lost,” poured a flood of light over all time. 
These noble strains would never have come 
down to us, if he had composed them solely for 
the delight of his own contemplative mind. He 
might have enjoyed the visions of his splendid 
imagination with equal delight, and spared him- 
self the labor of careful and studied composition. 
Had he been either an impatient, indolent, or 
selfish man, he would have refrained from the 
task of pouring forth his harmonious utterances 
for the instruction and delight of others. But 
he knew himself a steward of a great gift, and 
bound, even under his affliction, to use it for 
the honor of the Giver and the benefit of man. 
A distinguished living poet, Leigh Hunt, has 
said, “ Paradise Lost is a study for imagination 
and elaborate musical structure. Take almost 
any passage, and a lecture might be read from 
it on contrast and pauses, and other parts of 


metrical harmony.” N. W. B. 
—_——_~>——_ 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

Outve Leaves, by Mrs. Sigourney, illus- 
trated by a number of beautiful engravings, 
embracing 38 different articles, prose and verse. 
The name of the author is a sufficient charm to 
excite the desire of a young reader to peruse 
this bod&. ‘It is published by R. Carter, New 
York, and for sale by Gould & Lincoin, Boston. 

———_——_ 

Prorrssor SatT.Ler’s COosSMORAMAS.— 
Corner Summer and Washington streets. These 
Works of Art consist of a collection of the 
most Picturesque Views of Europe, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Holy Land, Egypt, Nubia, and Arabia. 
‘I'hey are all sketched and painted in Oil, by 
Porfessor Sattler, of Vienna, They are very 
beautiful, and well worth seeing. 

Admission, 25 cts. Children, half price. 

aiiguarer 

To tHe Reaper.—Our very industrious 
Correspondent, “EstTetxe,” has given the 
readers of the Companion, series of articles on 
the Queens of France, on Flowers, and on 
Fishes, which might have been continued longer, 
were it not for the fear of wearying the reader. 
We shall commence with the new year, another 
series on 4rchilecture, giving a description of 
the most celebrated buildings in the world. 
We hope in this way to add variety to our 
colums, and interest and improve the minds of 
our readers. 


——— 
COMFORT IN WINTER. 

The Editor of the Farmer’s Cabinet, of Am- 
herst, N. H, gives some very good advices to 
his Subscribers, as to the way to be comfortable 
in the cold weather. He particularizes the ad- 
vantages of being “charitable,” and “social,” 
and then adds, 


Be Honest. A man never feels more in- 
dependent of outward circumstances, and de- 
cidedly comfortable, than when he has paid his 
debts! Jack Frost is not half so troublesome 
an appendage to December, as an unsatisfied 
creditor. Meet all pecuniary obligations 


promptly. Settle all accounts (especially the | 


printer’s) ere the close of the year. Be honest 
with thyself, thy fellows and thy God, and thou 
mayest snap thy fingers at the cold and find 
December one of the most happy and cheerful] 
months of the year. 


———_—_ 

Lone Crepit.—Sir Walter Scott was desi- 
rous of rewarding the wit and importunity of an 
Irish beggar by the present of sixpence, but 
found that he had not so small a coin in his 
purse. “Here, my good fellow,” said the baro- 


net, “there is a shilling; but mind, you owe me 
sixpence.” ‘God bless your honor,” exclaim- 
ed Pat, “may your honor live until I pay you” 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Torrington, Ct., December 23, 1850. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir:—Will not two dollars 
help to make Dea. Willis comfortable this cold 
winter, when he will need wood or coal for fire? 
And if it makes the Editor happy, he will be in 
a good mood to publish an agreeable paper, and 
that will make a multitude of children happy. 
I think that it is an excellent plan to pay the 
printer promptly, for that will tend to keep him 
on friendly terms, and he will send his paper as 
promptly as we send the money. 
With my kind wishes, lam, &c. 


"Ks Variety. 


WORDS FROM JOHN WESLEY. 


We may die without the knowledge of many 
truths, and be carried to Abraham’s bosom ; but 
if we die without love, what will knowledge 
availus? Just as much as it avails the devil 
and his angels. I will not quarrel with you 
about my opinion; only see that your heart is 
right towards God—that you love the Lord 
Jesus Christ—that you love your neighbor— 
walk as your Master walked, and I desire no 
more. I am sick of opinions ; Iam weary to 
hear them; my soul loathes their frothy tood. 
Give me solid, substantial religion; give me a 
humble lover of God and man—a man full of 
mercy and good fruits—a man laying himself 
out in works of faith, the patience of hope, the 
labor of love. Let my soul be with such Chris- 
tians wheresoever they are; and whatsoever 
opinions they may hold. “He that doeth the 
will of my Father in heaven, the same is my 
brother, and my sister, and my mother.” 


eee aol 
A GOOD MAN’S WISH. 

I freely confess to you that I would rather, 
when I am laid down in the grave, have some 
one in his manhood stand over me and say: 
‘There lies one who was a real friend to me, and 
privately warned me of the danger of the 
young: no one knew it, but he aided me in the 
time of need; Iowe what Iam to him; or 
would rather have some widow, with choking 
utterance, telling her children; ‘ There is your 
friend and mine. He visited me in my afflic- 
tion, and found you, my son, an employer, and 
you, my daughter, a happy home in a virtuous 
family.’—I say, I would rather that such per- 
sons should stand at my grave, than to have 
erected over it the most beautiful sculptured 
monument of Parian or Italian marble. The 
heart’s broken utterance of reflections of past 
kindness, and the tears of grateful memory shed 
upon the grave, are more valuable, in my esti- 
mation, than the most costly cenotaph ever 
reared.— Dr. Sharp. 


a 
“OH! SING TO ME OF HEAVEN!” 


The following interesting anecdote was com- 
municated to me by an en of our army en- 
gaged in Gen. Taylor’s division :— 

While stopping at the town of Matamoras, a 
number of our soldiers, as was their custom, 
met together to spend their time in rude and 
noisy revelry. Amid these social gatherings 
the sound of vocal and instrumental music was 
always heard. Indeed the majority of our men 
were excellent singers ; and as they came from 
various parts of the Union, the favorite airs of 
each section were soon made familiar: and 
though they generally preferred such as were of 
light and trifling cast, still they were acquainted 
with, and often sang, the tunes most popular 
with the different religious societies. The 
company to which we have alluded had been 
assembled some time ; the wine was flowing 
freely, and their hilarity steadily increased ; 
everything seemed to promise them enjoyment. 
At this time a soldier belonging to a southern 
regiment entered the room, and taking a seat 
in the midst of the: company, began singing 
very deliberately a hymn commencing, “Oh 
sing to me of heaven!” The tune was solemn 
and affecting, and the language was moving 
and impressive. The strangeness of the cir- 
cumstance at once secured the attention of all 
present, and as the singer proceeded, the effect 
was striking—the liquor ceased to flow, the 
the rude oaths were hushed, and the sound of 
their merriment died away; and when the last 
verse was concluded, a perfect silence reigned 
—the spell of revelry had been broken, and 
their anticipated gayeties were doomed thus 
singularly to disappointment.—Christian Adv. 


L. M. MCK. 























REFRESHING INCIDENT. 


On Saturday morning, the widow of a worthy 
mechanic, recently deceased, called at un office 
in State street, for the payment of a small bill, 
which was due for the services of her late hus- 
band. Her pale and sunken cheek told the sad 
story of bereavement, affliction and overwatch- 
ing. After her departure, a number of gentle- 
men who happened to be at the office upon 
business, made some inquiries respecting her 
condition, and upon being informed that she had 
been left with four small children, and in almost 
destitute circumstances, immediately opened a 
subscription list, each putting down five dollars. 
Others who came in afterwards, in the regular 
course of the morning exchanges, followed suit, 
and before “board time” avery respectable 
sum was raised for the deeply afflicted and al- 
most heart-broken widow. ‘ Whosoever giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” “Go thou 
and do likewise.”—Boston Courier. 

—_—_—a——_—— 


COVETOUSNESS PUNISHED. 


Articles of provision were once called for to 
go down the Mississippi to a missionary sta- 
tion. A certain man subscribed two bushels of 
wheat. When the time came to carry it to the 
boat, he thought one bushel was as much as he 
ought to give, and if all would give even that, 
it would amount to a great deal. He measured 
back one-half, and left it on his barn floor. On 
his return he found that his best cow had brok- 
en into his barn, and ate most of what was left, 
and was dead in consequence. Had God any 
agency in this! Or had he other concerns to 
attend to? One thing is certain, had he carried 
his wheat as he promised to do, his cow would 
not have eaten it.—Withholding here tended to 
poverty.—Christian Mirror. 


RIGHTEOUS RETRIBUTION. 


About the year 1793, an awful incident oc- 
curred at Salem, in the State of New Jersey. 
There had been a revival of religion, and the 
pious part of the community had been disturbed 
with roits and mobs; but on making application 
to the civil magistrate, these tumults had been 
effectually suppressed. The opposers of reli- 
gion turned their attention to a new method of 
entertainment; acting in a farcical way at 
religious meetings, pretending to speak of their 
experiences, to exhort, &c., in order to amuse 
one another in a profane theatrical manner. 
One night a young actress stood up on one of the 
benches, pretending to speak of her experience, 
and with mock solemnity cried out, “ Glory to 
God, I have found peace, I am sanctified, I am 
now fit to die.” Scarcely had this unhappy girl 
uttered these words, when she actually dropped 
dead upon the floor, and was taken up a lifeless 
corpse. Struck with this awful visitation, the 
auditors were instantly seized with inexpressi- 
ble terror, and every face was covered with 
consternation and dismay. 
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THE LOST BANK NOTE. 


Mr. A was an irreligious man, nearly 
sixty years ofage. He had long neglected the 





house of God, and indulged in the use of pro- |* 


fane language. One day last winter he lost a 
bank note in his barn. He sought for it several 
times, but did not find it. At length he said to 
himself, “ That note is in the barn, and J will 
search for it till 1 find it!” Accordingly he 
went to the barn, and carefully moved straw 
and hay hour after hour, till he found the note. 
He had told me two months before that he knew 
that his soul was not right with God, and he 
intended to live a better life and seek salvation. 
His anxiety increased. A few weeks after he 
lost the note he sat by the fire musing on the 
state of his soul, when he turned to his wife 
and asked, “ What must one do to become a 
Christian ?” “ You must seek for it,” she re- 
plied, “as you sought for the bank note.” She 
said no more. It was “a word fitly spoken.” 
He tried to follow the direction, and thinks 
that, through the grace and mercy of Christ, he 
fouud the “pearl of great price,” and rejoices 
in the hope of the glory of God. 
——— 

Tue Secret or Happiness—We can be 
truly happy but in proportion as we are the in- 
struments of promoting the happiness of others. 

He that cannot forgive others breaks the 
bridge over which he must himself pass, or be 
lost; for every man has need to be forgiven.— 
Herbert. 





Poetry. 











HOM E —ortermau. 


O! where is the spot on the face of the earth, 
Where the heart of the mortal most fondly 
doth cling ; ; 
mean kindest affections have ever their 
irth, 
Whence his joy and his hope and his happi- 
ness spring ? 
O home, home alone is the spot to inspire 
Man’s truest devotion, man’s purest desire 
As the needle impulsive turns true to the pole, 
As the courier-bird from her way ne’er doth 
roam, 
So man’s - affections sent forth from the 
soul, 
On the pinious of thought speed their way to 
his home. : 
O many a tongue and a voice have I heard, 
In love and in kindness in hope and alarm, 
But ne’er have I found a more beautiful word, 
Orthat sway’d o'er my spirita mightier charm. 
Like the eddying whirlpool with hurrying strife, 
‘hat swift to its centre is drawing the foam, 
Pen ——_ less fierce there’s a whirlpool in 
ife, 
All whose eddies are virtues, its centre is 
home. 
O then waft me again to the home of my youth, 
All wreathed in fair garlands of fruits and of 
flowers, 
Those fruits they were joy and devotion and 
truth, 
Those flowers good-will and affections of ours, 
Of the world all a-wearied to thee I would 


y- 
In thy bosom to live, in that besoin to die. 
Boston. Nemar. 
ea 
WINTER IS OOMING- 
The north wind doth blow, 
And we may have snow, 
And what will the bee do then, 
Poor thing ? 
In his hive he will stay, 
Till the cold’s gone away, 
And then will come out in the spring, 
Poor thing! 
The north wind doth blow, 
And we may have snow, 
And what will the robin do then, 
Poor thing ? 
He will sit in a barn, - 
And keep himself warm, 
And hide his head under his wing, 
Poor thing. 
The north wind doth blow, 
And we may have snow, 
And what will the poor boys do then, 
Foes things ? 
When work is all done, 
They will skip, jump, and run, 
And play until they are quite warm, 
Poor things! 
But with all your fun 
There’s many a one 
Can find little or nothing to eat, 
Poor things! 
Then drive not the poor, 
Away from your door, 
For they are suffering for bread, 
Poor things. 
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